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THE REV. ABEL MORGAN, 

Pastor op the United Baptist Churches op Pennepek and 
Philadelphia. 

BY HOEATIO GATES JONES. 

Many years before the settlement of Pennsylvania by Wil- 
liam Penn, the attention of Welshmen had been attracted to 
America, where it was supposed that no restraints were 
placed upon the conscience in regard to religious belief and 
practice. The captain of the May Flower, named Jones, 
was a native born Welshman, and among the early settlers 
of Massachusetts Bay and the Plymouth Colony, as well as 
New York, New Jersey, and Virginia, were natives of the 
Principality. At that early period religious persecution pre- 
vailed throughout the United Kingdom. The spirit which 
sent John Bunyan to Bedford jail, and other Baptists and 
Quakers to the pillory or the county jails, was still prevalent, 
and, although the king was disposed to be more tolerant, the 
same severe laws were on the statute books, and it only 
needed some son of Belial to make complaint, and the hand 
of persecution was raised against most loyal subjects, and 
men who were really the salt of the earth. As opportunity 
offered, thousands gladly braved the dangers of the ocean to 
reach a land where they could at least worship God accord- 
ing to the dictates of their consciences. It is said that 
Oliver Cromwell himself, also of Welsh descent, had contem- 
plated emigrating to America, and had made preparations 
for the voyage, but the vessel in which he was to sail was 
prevented by the government officials from starting. In New 
England the Welsh element was not so largely represented as 
it was in Pennsylvania, but to one Welshman who arrived in 
Boston February 5, 1631, are the people of this country in- 
debted for the first practical establishment of a government 
on the basis of non-interference by the State in matters per- 
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taining to religious beliefs. I of course refer to Roger Wil- 
liams, who, born in Wales in 1599, studied law, which fitted 
him for his then unknown and unexpected career, as the 
founder of a commonwealth, was patronized by the great 
Sir Edward Coke, and finally became a minister of the 
established church. But in the contest which then con- 
vulsed the British nation he soon identified himself with the 
Puritans, whose principles were liberal, and whose lives were 
pure and godly, and he advocated the broadest religious lib- 
erty. His views were such, that to avoid persecution, he 
came to America, but alas ! he found on arriving here that 
the magistrates had established a kind of theocracy, and in- 
sisted on the presence of every man at public worship, and 
that a law was passed that " no man should be admitted to 
the freedom of the body politic but such as were members of 
some of the churches within the limits of the same." He, 
however, maintained that " the civil magistrate should re- 
strain crime, but never control opinion ; should punish guilt 
but never violate the freedom of the soul." Those views of 
Roger Williams were doubtless derived by him from his own 
honest perusal of the scriptures, and also from the principles 
which he knew formed the basis of all the Welsh triads, 
from the days of Dynwal Moelmud, one of the earliest Welsh 
law-givers, to the time of Howell, Prince of South Wales. 
The great doctrine of the Druids was " Y gwir yn erbyn y 
byd," the Truth against the World. Upon it they always 
acted, and it is a remarkable fact that in all Welsh history 
there is no instance where a Christian was ever persecuted by 
the Druids for his religious belief. The meaning of this doc- 
trine is apparent, viz., that the human mind should have no 
coercion in the investigation of truth. All know through what 
a series of persecutions William Penn passed, and that his own 
religious sufferings were the moving cause of his founding the 
Colony of Pennsylvania. The names of his persecutors are 
forgotten, or, if remembered at all, are execrated ; while his 
name shines with resplendent honor, and is esteemed worthy of 
the highest renown. Hence, when Pennsylvania was founded, 
among those who came hither were many Welshmen, Quakers 
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as well as Baptists, for even among the fiery Welsh, Penn 
had numerous adherents, prominent among whom was John 
ap Thomas, whose histoly has been recently portrayed before 
the Historical Society. 1 Almost coeval with the founding of 
the Colony, many Baptists were found in and around Phila- 
delphia, and a church of that faith was organized at Cold 
Spring, Bucks County, in 1684, but ceased to exist in 1702. 
Another was formed in 1688 at Pennepek, by Eev. Elias 
Keach,and among its constituent members were many Welsh- 
men. It is still in existence, and is the oldest Baptist church 
in the Middle States. Over this church and a branch which 
was organized at Philadelphia in the year 1698, Abel Mor- 
gan, the subject of this sketch, became pastor, in the year 
1712. 

Abel Morgan was born in the year 1673, at Alltgoch (Red- 
forest), in the parish of Llanwenog, Cardiganshire, South 
Wales, but while quite young his parents removed to Aber- 
gavenny. His father was Morgan ap Rhydderch ap Dafydd 
ap Grufydd. The history of the family of the ap Rhyd- 
derehs goes back to the earliest settlement of Wales. Rev. 
Robert Williams, in his " Einwogion Cyrnru" or history of 
eminent Welshmen, says that Rhydderch, a king of Britain, 
succeeded Rhydion in the second century, B. C, and that 
another Rhydderch, a king of Dyved, in South Wales, died 
in 804, and that Rhydderch ap Caradwg ap Iestyn succeeded 
to the sovereignty of Glamorgan in 1070, on the death of his 
cousin, Caradwg. Morgan ap Rhydderch had a brother John 
ap Rhj'dderch, who was a famous poet, and flourished from 
1700 to 1730, who resided at Shrewsbury, and published a 
number of Welsh books. Iago ap Dewi, the poet and dis- 
tinguished translator, was an uncle of Morgan and John ap 
Rhydderch. Their grandfather, Dafydd ap Grufydd, wrote 
many books, an account of which is to be found in Brython, 
vol. iv., p. 154. During a period of violent persecution, Mor- 
gan ap Rhydderch united with the Baptist church at Rhy- 
dwilym, and in 1668 was made a deacon, and next year was 

1 For Dr. Levick's interesting paper, see Pa. Mag., vol. iv. p. 301. 
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ordained as a minister. He had a number of children, 
among them three sons, Thomas, Abel, and Enoch Morgan, 
and a daughter Esther Morgan. At that time the children 
took as their surname the christian name of the father. Enoch 
emigrated to America in 1701, and became, in after years, 
pastor of the "Welsh Tract Baptist Church in Delaware. The 
most prominent son was Abel, who early in life gave evidence 
of remarkable talents. In 1692, at the age of nineteen, he 
became a preacher at Llanwenarth, and in 1696 he was called 
to become the first pastor of the church at Blaenegwent, in 
Monmouthshire. From the accounts still preserved he seems 
to have been very popular throughout the Principality. The 
Baptist churches in Wales, as in all other places, are inde- 
pendent in their polity, and owe no allegiance to any other 
body. They usually hold what are called associations (called 
by other denominations convocations, councils, conferences, 
synods, or presbyteries), which are composed of ministers and 
laymen, who are designated by the several cnurches to meet 
annually for consultation and advice. In Wales these asso- 
ciations are great occasions, and often continue for several 
days, and are attended by thousands of persons. Mr. Morgan 
was highly esteemed by the W^elsh association, and on sev- 
eral occasions was appointed on committees to answer queries 
on questions of discipline or doctrines. He was also chosen 
to preach the introductory sermon before the association, 
which at that time was considered a high honor. Meanwhile 
he was in communication with his brother Enoch, and the 
representations made by him, led Abel to regard America as 
a field where he might be of great use to his countrymen. 
Accordingly, Mr. Morgan informed the church at Blaeneg- 
went of his intention to emigrate. They at once called a 
special meeting to consider the matter, August 23, 1711, as he 
had been so useful among them, and so much esteemed by 
them for a long time. It is said that it was one of the most 
melting, interesting, and affecting meetings that was ever 
held. In parting, he gave the church a charge to this effect, 
that they should never grieve their ministers, but cheerfully 
assist them in things temporal and spiritual ; that they should 
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love one another, and not forsake the assembling of them- 
selves together, but stand fast in one spirit and with one 
mind for the faith of the Gospel, and that they should encour- 
age all who might have any promising gifts for the ministry. 
The entire address, according to Joshua Thomas's history of 
the Welsh Baptists, was placed on record in the church-book 
for the benefit of the rising generation. 

On the 28th of June, 1711, he and his family took ship at 
Bristol, but the weather was so unfavorable that next day 
they were compelled to return to Milford Haven, where they 
were detained three weeks. Starting from this place, they 
were driven by a storm to Cork, in Ireland, where they were 
obliged to remain for five weeks, and were subjected to much 
suffering. On the 19th of November they started on their 
voyage for the third time, but were soon taken sick. On the 
14th of December his little son died, and on the 17th his 
wife died. The passage was long and severe, for he was on 
the ship twenty-two weeks. He landed at Philadelphia Feb- 
ruary 14, 1712. Among the MSS. of Mr. Morgan in my pos- 
session is a letter in "Welsh to his church at Blaenegwent, 
which has been carefully translated by my worthy friend, 
Rev. Richard Edwards, of Pottsville, Pa. It is interesting, 
not only to Baptists, but to others, describing as it does the 
condition of this country, as it appeared to a new-comer. 

Philadelphia, April 12, 1712. 
My dear Christian brothers and sisters, usually meeting at 
Blaenegwent Salutation ! You have expected to hear from 
me sooner but I could find no way to send from this place. 
I have more to write than I can conveniently do at present. 
After leaving King Road Sept. 28, we came to Milford 
Haven next day, where we remained three weeks and after 
sailing from there, a tempest drove us to Cork, in Ireland on 
the 23d of October, where we were delayed by adverse winds 
for five weeks. We were generally s ; ck at that place and 
several died. My wife and family were likely to die, but the 
time had not yet come then. Our sickness began from the 
impurity of the air and the insalubrity of the land with our 
bodies. More than all we were injured by the beef and water 
there, and no spirituous liquors were allowed us, unless we 
were able to purchase a little for ourselves. We were treated 
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there like menials. But the time came for us to leave on the 
19th of November. On account of the tempests we suffered 
from colds, and on the 14th of December my little son died 
and three days after my wife died, which is a severe calam- 
ity and loss to me, but the will of God must be done. We 
were eleven weeks between Ireland and the laud of America. 
"We came in sight of land about the 12th of February. We 
were in that ship twenty-two weeks. We did not suffer from 
enemies but we were sore in need of provisions. At first we 
wanted stimulants and afterwards food, but all this ended, 
and we arrived in the land of bread. We became well as w T e 
arrived and continue so at the present. We were compelled 
to take a house in the city for a year. I can say but little 
about the country for I have not seen much of its sights and 
interests. I am surprised to see the extent of the city in so 
short a time. It is about a mile long and of medium width 
with wide streets and high and beautiful buildings. The in- 
habitants are numerous ; ships ladened lie at the side of the 
town. There is a Court here, and the wagons continually are 
going with flour and wheat to the ships. The country is ex- 
ceedingly level as far as I have seen for about sixty miles; 
mostly good ground without much stone, so that a man may 
ride a hundred miles without a shoe under his horse. There 
is an orchard by every house of various fruits, very productive 
they say, but generally yielding every alternate year. There 
are but few who do not sell much wheat in the year, which 
is the most abundant grain except rye. All other cereals 
which are raised in England and many more are raised here. 
I have visited many houses. I have only seen flour and rye 
bread, various meats and plenty of changes. I am told that 
pork can be had in the fall for seven farthings per pound, but 
that is only about five farthings of England's reckoning ; dry 
bacon now for three pence of English money. They have 
good cheese and good butter. The best cheese for three pence 
a pound English money; butter high, six pence English 
money. There are many improvements about this place, a 
sufficiency of employment for tradesmen, with good wages ; 
also for hired men for farmers. They are paid two shillings 
a day and board, sometimes more. 

Money is scarce here on account of the war. They expect 
it more plenty when peace is restored. People generally bar- 
ter their goods. They trade in the country for grain and 
flour, and money can be had in the city for these by the thou- 
sands of bushels. People live well here. It is certain the 
poorest are doing as well as those who possess twenty pounds 
Vol. vi.— 20 
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a year in "Wales. Malt beer ia scarce with us at the present 
but we cannot expect that we who Lave newly arrived in the 
country can obtain all things like others. But we are not in 
need. We must sow before we reap. The last winter they 
say was severe with frost and snow. Summer is spoken of as 
being very warm some days, but I will be able to say more of 
this when I write to you again. 

Concerning religious affairs, as yet I can say but little. It 
is a joy to my heart to see all things so well, but they are 
not so well, nor can we expect them as well situated as we 
saw them in our own country. We have different opinions 
and denominations as in Wales, but the Quakers are the most 
numerous. It is likely there will be four churches 1 here this 
summer and four more the other side of the river in Jersey, 
and each congregation have ministers conducting all things 
orderly. They have annual meetings, and many people gather 
to them. One was held late in March which I attended. I 
intend going some one hundred and twenty miles to organize 
a church in West Jersey 2 where brother Nathaniel Jenkins 
is called, but they are all English. From, there I am likely 
to go to two annual meetings before I return home. One of 
these congregations numbers about eighty and the other 
about'one hundred and twenty members. There is but one 
entire regular church in all respects, but I think they are 
willing to be instructed how to act in conformity with the 
usual customs. By the help of God I have been enabled to 
bring about some reformation and I have a full desire to cor- 
rect all deficiencies pertaining to their faith as far as lies in 
my power — and give them directions for discipline and order. 
But it requires great caution and wisdom, so that I am con- 
strained to say " who is sufficient for the work that here is to 
be done?" If undertaken in a clumsy manner, no good can 
be accomplished, for such interference divided a church of 
about one hundred and twenty members, so that the division 
existed for three or four years. A man 3 who came from Ire- 
land last year did much harm in this town. He hindered 
their success, but it is hoped that this stumbling block will 
soon be removed. Although many Welsh are in this coun- 
try I fear but few are likely to keep up the true Protestant 
religion or their language. The English is swallowing their 
language, though assisted by religion. ], intend giving a 

1 He means no doubt Baptist churches in Pennsylvania. 

2 This church was at Salem, N. J., and was organized June 24, 1712. 

3 This was a man named Thomas Selby. In 1713 he went to Carolina and 
died there. 
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more minute history of religious matters when time permits. 
The true desire of my heart is that you remain firm in the 
faith, loving each other as members of Christ's body and con- 
tinuing the worship of God as you are taught in the Gospel. 
Give aid to the hands of your leaders by praying for them in 
their difficulties and not forsaking them and finding fault 
with their actions. When you find that brother John Harry 
is qualified for the work, do not delay sending him out, so 
that brother William Philips may be encouraged and that 
they may bear the yoke together voluntarily and agreeably. 

My mother-in-law and my daughter are well. 
. . God help you all. Amen. From one you formerly 
judged faithful and who still continues the same and I hope 
will be kept through tribulations faithful to the end. Amen. 
So let it be. 

ABEL MORGAN. 

In this new country the earnest Welshman then in the prime 
of life and gifted in a remarkable degree as a preacher as well 
as a scholar, found a wide field of labor. Emigrants from Wales 
had already come in large numbers and every year brought 
more. He went forth as a sort of Evangelist and proclaimed 
the Gospel in all sections, nor was he without tokens of suc- 
cess. He was the main organizer of the churches at Brandy- 
wine in Chester County, and of Montgomery in Montgomery 
County, of which latter, his half-brother Rev. Benjamin 
Griffith was the first pastor. He also aided in constituting 
the church at Hopewell, Hunterdon Co., S. J., of which Rev, 
Isaac Eaton was pastor, and where in 1756 Mr. Eaton opened 
an Academy for the Baptists, being the first in the colonies 
which they had. Its history is very precious to them as it 
was the germ from which in a few years sprang Rhode Island 
College, now known as Brown University. Among Mr. 
Eaton's students was the Rev. James Manning, D.D., w T ho in 
1762 graduated at Princeton, with the second honor of his 
class and became the first President of Rhode Island College. 
Mr. Morgan early observed that one great want among the 
Baptists was good theological books — and hence we find in 
his correspondence with the English Baptist ministers, which 
he seems to have kept up very regularly, that he called their 
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attention to this want and besought them to render some aid. 
The petition met with favor, and Mr. Thomas Hollis and 
Mr. John Taylor, who were rich London Baptists, sent over 
a donation of books amounting in all to thirty-six folios and 
twenty-two octavos — all standard works. Mr. Hollis here 
referred to was very liberal, and made several donations of 
books and money to .Harvard College, and the Hollis Profes- 
sorship is named in his honor. 

As already stated one of the last acts which Mr. Morgan 
did as he was about to leave "Wales, was to urge his church 
to encourage all who had ministerial gifts. It is a singular 
coincidence that at the last meeting of the Philadelphia 
Association, which he attended in September, 1722, only a 
few months before his death, a similar proposition was made, 
no doubt by himself, as the Minutes 1 request the churches to 
give notice thereof to Mr. Abel Morgan, so that he might 
recommend them " to the Academy on Mr. Hollis, his ac- 
count." 

In addition to his pastoral duties Mr. Morgan devoted him- 
self to the translation into Welsh of the Baptist Confession 
of Faith, which had been adopted in 1689, in London, and 
to this he added two articles, one on Singing of Psalms, and 
the other on Laying on of Hands, which latter rite was once 
very common among the Baptists — and is still continued 
by a number of churches. The ceremony is sometimes called 
Confirmation. 

But the greatest work of his life and that which will ever 
cause his memory to be held in great love and veneration espe- 
cially by his countrymen, was the preparation of his celebrated 
" Cyd Gordiad" or a Welsh Concordance of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. At that time there was no Welsh Concordance in ex- 
istence and he felt that such a book would greatly aid the 
student of the Bible. So amid his pressing ministerial labors 
he began the work. His brother, Rev. Enoch Morgan, who 
wrote an introduction to it, says: "He set his mind on com- 
piling a Concordance of the Scriptures and laboured with 

1 See Century Minutes, Philadelphia Baptist Association, p. 27. 
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unwearied diligence till he had produced and completed the 
following work, to enable those of imperfect memory and 
unskilled in Scripture knowledge, in obtaining readily the aid 
thus needed, in comparing Scripture with Scripture and thus 
acquiring enlarged light and knowledge. . . . The 
author thus used every effort in his day to urge all to a proper 
improvement of their time, setting the example in himself 
of a devoted pious life, not in the pulpit alone, but in 
a chaste and holy conversation, so that he could declare 
with Paul — 'I am pure from the blood of all men.' In his 
youth he gave himself to the good work and he fainted not." 
The work was dedicated to " The Honourable David Lloyd, 
Esquire, Chief Justice of Pennsylvania," himself a native 
Welshman. In the letter of Dedication, also written by 
Enoch Morgan, is the following concise statement, " In our 
tongue — the Welsh — the deficiency and the great need of such 
a work have been long felt and ardently desired, not only by 
our countrymen here, but no less so in the land of our birth, and 
especially since they bave heard that the author of a Welsh 
Concordance was engaged in its preparation. This, out of 
the purest love to his countrymen, he ventured upon and ac- 
complished but a short time before his decease. This event, 
his death, took place December 16th, 1722, bequeathing this 
toKen of his laborious life in the wilderness, in its destitute 
state, and which now requires the aid of those who are able 
to carry it through the press, so that it may appear in suit- 
able form for distribution among his beloved countrymen, 
according to his design, and for their benefit." 

This great work was revised and corrected for the press in 
March, 1730, by another Welshman, named John Cadwala- 
der, of whom I can learn nothing whatever. It is a folio of 
234 pages, and was printed by Samuel Keimer and David 
Harry, the latter a native of Wales. For the satisfaction of 
the curious, I append the title of the concordance in Welsh : 
" Cyd-Gordiad Egicyddorawl o'r Scrythurau : Neu Dqflen 
Lythyrennol o'r Prif Eiriau Yn y Bibl Sanctaidd. Yn Ar- 
wain dan y Cyfryw eiriau, i fuan ganfod fob rhyw ddymunol 
ran o'r Scrythurau. A Gyfan-soddwyd Drwy Lafurus Boen 
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Abel Morgan, Gwenidog yr Efengyl er Ue's y Cyrn.ru. Ar- 
graphwyd yn Philadelphia, gan Samuel Keimer a Dafydd 
Harry. MDCCXXX." This, translated, means, "A Con- 
cordance of the Sacred Scriptures, or a complete Alphabeti- 
cal Index to the principal words in the Holy Bible, by which 
any portion of the Scriptures desired, can he immediately 
found. Compiled carefully and with much labor. By Abel 
Morgan, Minister of the Gospel, among the Welsh. Printed 
at Philadelphia by Samuel Keimer and David Harry. 1730." 
The author, as above stated, died December 16, 1722, at the 
early age of forty-nine years, and was buried in the rear of 
the Baptist meeting-house, in Lagrange Place. His remains 
now rest in the Baptist Church lot at Mount Moriah Ceme- 
tery, and his grave is marked by the same tombstone which 
was erected in 1722. Mr. Morgan was married three times. 
His first wife was Priscilla Powell, of Abergavenny, South 
"Wales, who died at sea, leaving a daughter. His second 
wife was Martha Burrows, by whom he left no issue. His 
third wife was Judith Griffiths, a daughter of Rev. Thomas 
Griffiths, of the Welsh Tract Church. Among his descend- 
ants are many of the most prominent Baptists of Pennsyl- 
vania and New York. 

Mr. Edwards says of him, in 1770 :' "He was a great and 
good man, and is held in dear remembrance by all who knew 
him." 

1 Edwards's Materials, vol. i. p. 15. 



